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EDITORIAL. 


We published last month a letter from Mr. E. A. Savage, 
who is acting as Secretary to the new Library Association 
Committee on Technical Libraries, which gave us great gratifi- 
cation, since it showed us that the inactivity of the Association 
is being broken in a useful direction. To the Committee in 
question is referred the subject of how to strengthen technical 
libraries in industrial centres, but now we understand that the 
reference has been widened, with wisdom we think, to include 
scientific libraries. How it will proceed is not yet apparent, 
but several things suggest themselves. First, the Committee 
will collect information as to what resources exist, and to what 
extent they are accessible to, and used by, the public, with, we 
hope, the means that are taken to advertise them. Secondly, 
it is to be hoped that the Committee will invite co-operation 
in discussing and propagating means of improving such collec- 
tions. Thirdly, it is devoutly to be expected that the Associa- 
tion, fortified by the researches of the Committee, will approach 
the various Government commissions and committees now 
considering technical and other education, with a plea to be 
heard upon these things. Mr. Savage told us that a guestion- 
naire to elicit information was being prepared, and invited 
suggestions, and we hope that his letter has received the 
attention it merited. Delay is the one thing to be guarded 
against, as it is all too probable that while we are gathering 
information, the Government bodies referred to may have 
concluded their investigations and have made their reports, 
which in that case it is almost certain will contain few if any 
references to public libraries. We hope, therefore, that the 
circular of questions has been drawn up. At the time of 
writing there are no signs of its appearance, which is not a 
satisfactory matter, seeing that the Committee was appointed 
more than two months ago. If the Committee is to occupy 
a whole year in reaching its conclusions the value of the work 
will be negligible—days rather than weeks or months are 
important at present. Then, we appeal to librarians to 
furnish information directly it is requested ; dilatoriness in 
such a case would be unpardonable, and all who have had to do 
with circularising the profession know how prone librarians 
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are to the postponement of answers. It is desirable that 
information should be definite : not only the extent of collec- 
tions, as shown by statistics of volumes, but also their quality 
should be elicited. The usual lists of libraries, year-books 
and similar works, mention the various special collections 
owned by the libraries listed ; but the “ special collections ” 
of music, art, &c., which figure there are often too limited to 
deserve such mention except with qualifications. 


The strengthening of scientific and technical collections 
is primarily a matter for the bibliographer, but it is a work 
calling for the assistance of the expert. Would it be impossible 
to co-opt as part of the committee an educated representative 
of each great industry? There are difficulties, of course ; 
we are all familiar with the peculiarities of the expert ; but 
it seems more necessary to secure the opinion and approval of 
the expert in connexion with technical works than would be 
the case with any other department of literature. Especially 
would this be so in assessing the value of technical periodicals, 
which are even more important than books in many technical 
libraries. We should be glad to know that the committee 
had considered this aspect of its work, and that we may 
expect as a result a list of the essential works upon every 
industry with indications of the lines upon which additions 
should be made. 


* * 


It is essential, if the findings of the Committee are to 
influence public opinion, that they should form the basis of 
representations as to the value and desirability of technical 
hbraries, to be made to any body of enquiry into educational 
work which the Government may set up. Unless efforts are 
rapidly made to secure this hearing, public libraries will receive 
no direct benefit for all the educational investigations now 
occupying the people. How the hearing may be obtained we 
are not prepared to say, but Government Commissions are 
usually fairly liberal in the admitting of evidence, and it 
is not beyond the bounds of possibility that an application to 
such committees as are now sitting would be received sympa- 
thetically. The real difficulty will lie in the nature of the 
evidence to be submitted, and of the suggestions that should be 
made for the consolidating and extending of library influence. 
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These matters ought to be within the purview of the Committee, 
and in wishing it good-speed we may express the hope that it 
will not take a mean view of its possibilities. 

* + * 

We are of opinion that Mr. MacAlister may consider his 
first re-union to have justified itself. It will naturally be 
after a few meetings have been held that the procedure at 
them will become unforced and informal. There is nearly 
always a tendency, we notice, when librarians foregather, 
to conduct business on orthodox lines, as happened on the 
occasion of which we write. At the same time we are unable 
to endorse altogether the suggestion made by Eratosthenes— 
or rather implied by him-—-that the meeting was rather un- 
successful than otherwise, because the debate was not as 
coherent as it might have been. On the contrary, absolute 
sequence in debate means rigid chairmanship and the very 
essence of formality ; and a public meeting of librarians is 
not much the worse for occasional glimpses of side issues 
of subjects in discussion. We had hoped that the Library 
Assistants’ Association would regard these re-unions as its 
own monthly meetings. It does not, as we notice that it 
held a meeting independently this month. It has every 
right to do so, but in view of the small numbers of 
librarians and assistants left, it would be well if there were 
only one gathering monthly during the war. Otherwise 
there is a possibility that both L.A.A. meetings and monthly 
re-unions will be a failure. 

+ 

In conversation with an eminent writer upon architectural 
subjects whose books are usually profusely illustrated, a 
question of interest to all bookmen was raised. He averred 
that in twenty years his books would fall into dust because 
they were all printed upon clay-laid paper. One of these 
works cost in blocks and printing £2,000, and few publishers 
would be willing, he thought, to incur such an expenditure 
for producing new editions ; and much of it might be avoided 
if all the process blocks were preserved. He would be willing, 
he said, to bequeath all his illustration blocks to any central 
public institution that would preserve them. We do not 
remember that the British Museum or any large library has 
undertaken the collecting of illustration blocks and other 
printing surfaces. It seems quite worth while to make the 
suggestion that such work is desirable. 
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DEAR ZENODOTUS, 
THE FIRST RE-UNION. 

We might have expected Mr. MacAlister to do something 
satisfactory to make good the loss of the Monthly Meetings, and 
we were not disappointed in the first re-union. There must have 
been present at least fifty library workers on November 15th, and 
I am sure little but good came of the experiment. Let us hope 
that it will be repeated monthly until the Publications Committee 
yawns itself into wakefulness. Socially the best part of the 
re-union was undoubtedly the chat in the lounge, where we partook 
of the tea the President had thoughtfully provided, and talked 
over the cups of many things. My present purpose, however, is 
to tell you of the more formal part of the gathering. It suffered, 
perhaps, from its very informality, or, rather, shall I say, from its 
unskilful blending of formality and informality? We proceeded 
to elect a chairman ; and then we found that there was no agenda— 
we expected there would be none. Hence there was the oppor- 
tunity to bring forward any subject for discussion. Mr. Sayers 
produced some press-cuttings and held forth for about ten minutes 
on the remarkable awakening of the greater cities to the possibilities 
of commercial libraries. He quoted the speech of Alderman 
Leslie advocating such a library for central Liverpool ; Mr. Thomas 
Hand's interview with a Yorkshire journal advocating the same 
thing for Leeds ; and described in some detail the splendid experi- 
ment which is now being made by the Glasgow libraries. He 
appealed to the meeting to consider how the smaller towns and 
cities could adapt the notion to their particular patrons. This 
promised a discussion. We got it, but it had very little relation 
to commercial libraries. One speaker actually trotted us off to 
Prague to consider a class of school children witnessing a demon- 
stration in the technique of printing, and another got mixed up 
between reference libraries and technical schools. We got some 
opinions which were very interesting, but little about commercial 
libraries. We hope for more coherence. 


COMMERCIAL LIBRARIES. 

Now I understand that upstairs in the same building was sitting 
the most promising Committee the L.A. has ever appointed— 
when time and circumstance are borne in mind—that on Technical 
Libraries. Apparently its efforts exhausted it, for none of its 
members graced our gathering in the course of the evening. Had 
they done so something fruitful might have come of the discussion ; 
because this movement for commercial libraries in commercial 
centres is one of the most hopeful signs of our work. The 
enthusiasm for these libraries may conceivably have come from the 


Commercial Library formed by the Board of Trade, and located in 
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the heart of business London, in Cheapside. There are collected 
all the catalogues, leaflets, advertisements, business codes, &c., 
as well as books, which have a bearing upon the “ peaceful pene- 
tration " methods of Germany. This is available to all enquirers. 
I understand, though, that the Government, has not appointed a 
trained librarian to organize and supervise this collection. The 
greater part of the value of any such collection dejends on its 
systematic and minute classification, its cataloguing, and analytic 
indexing. Imagine this as the task of the ordinary Government 
clerk! What the Board of Trade ought to have done in London, 
Glasgow has done for itself. A large part of the old Stirling’s 
Library has been adapted, a specially-qualified librarian has been 
appointed, the shelves have been stocked with every form of trade 
literature—catalogues, codes, telephone call-books, business 
manuals, trade periodicals, leaflets, cuttings, reports, and the 
thousand and one forms of printed matter which a business man 
may need. All works are being classified minutely, card indexing is 
in progress, a telephone has been installed by which any business 
man may make his enquiry ; the institution is backed by the whole 
resources of the Glasgow Public Libraries, and by means of a twice- 
daily motor-car service any book not in the Commercial Library 
but elsewhere in the system may be brought to the enquirer with 
all expedition. We have thus in being what may prove to be one 
of the most valuable branches of public library service. You 
will notice from this description the confusion that has arisen in 
many minds as to what the commercial library is to accomplish. 


TEXT-BOOKS versus BUSINESS INFORMATION. 


Many men, when a business library is named in their hearing, 
picture immediately a polytechnic collection of text-books on 
business methodology to teach youth to enter upon and succeed in 
commercial life. Undoubtedly this is part of the functions of such 
a library ; but what is sometimes forgotten is that text-books are 
valuable only for a small part of a man’s career, generally speaking ; 
and, moreover, he often finds it desirable or necessary to buy these 
for himself. On the other hand throughout his whole career he 
wants information—addresses, prices, specifications, patent infor- 
mation, codes and similar severely practical information—and to 
provide this is the more immediate work of the commercial collec- 
tion. So far the imagination of the British merchant and manufac- 
turer has not risen to the potentialities of such a collection, although 
our long-headed American cousins have long since realized them 
asa glance at Special Libraries will prove. In America the average 
gr eat business house has its own extensive library with its accredited 
librarian ; here the average business house has a small collection of 
a score of the obvious reference books. And these are competitors 
for the trade of the world. The moral shouts itself aloud. 
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DOMESTIC TRADE COLLECTIONS. 

As Mr. Sayers said, many towns, such as Bournemouth, 
Brighton and Buxton—to keep to one letter of the alphabet— 
have no distinctive commerce or industry; they manufacture 
nothing. To establish in such towns a commercial library on the 
lines of the Glasgow one would be both impracticable and un- 
desirable. But such towns have their own domestic trade in 
supplying the needs of their populations, and in some of them it 
is very large. In these a modified form of commercial library 
seems to be possible, somewhat upon the lines of the information 
bureau established by Mr. Ballinger at Cardiff, wherein newspaper 
cuttings, directories, and so much of the other literature we have 
named as bears upon the local trades might be collected, filed 
accessibly, and the all-important telephone might connect the 
library and the shop. Above everything else the standard 
periodicals of every trade—of the grocer, draper, butcher, shoe- 
maker, jeweller, chemist, coal-merchant, and what not—should be 
taken, and should be filed. I emphasize filed, because I am told 
by a trader who is in a large way of business that trade controversies 
recur frequently, and such files would be invaluable. It is the 
business man who is often not a reader who is most lukewarm in 
his attitude towards the public library, because he receives little 
benefit himself which is tangible from it. Do you not think that 
such work as this, apart from its real use, would draw out a warmer 
sympathy for our efforts ? 

“THE SADDEST WORDS—' IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.’ ” 

You are weary, you tell me in your last private note, of criti- 
cising the Library Association Council. So am I ; deadly weary. 
But there are times when silence is criminal, and it would be so in 
these disastrous days. I am ready to weep when I think of our 
golden opportunities and our neglect of them. Think, my Zeno- 
dotus, upon the War in regard to them ; of the soldiers, our citizen 
army, an army, therefore, of readers. Think, too, of the Camps 
Library, the War Library, and now the Prisoners of War Library, 
all supplying books to our men, all initiated and pursued by private 
enterprise, and all receiving public support and Government 
recognition. Meditate also that we are the only organized body 
of librarians in the country, and that we have folded our hands 
meekly and left these glorious chances to others. Had we been 
awake all these libraries would have been supervised by the Library 
Association, and public help and recognition would have been ours. 
The Library Association would have been known as the Camps 
Library is known ; and, after that, eclipse would have been im- 
possible. ‘‘ Where there is no vision the people perish ’—the 
terrible old truth applies to associations as it does to people. 

ERATOSTHENES. 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY POLICY AND PROVISION 
IN WALES. 


By D. Ruys Puitutps, F.L.A., Hon. Secretary of the Welsh 
Bibliographical Society. 
(continued). 

There is hardly any need to labour the bilingual argument here. 
Professor Sir Henry Jones, of Glasgow, says that the late Professor 
John Nichol, who filled the English chair at that university, ‘‘ used 
to maintain that the Welsh students had an advantage over the 
unilingual Scotch and English in his class; for no phrases were 
stale to them, nor was their prose so commonplace.” ‘‘ Wales is 
to me a land of poetry, of mysticism, and of romance,” said the 
late Consul-General for the United States in London ; “ among 
my earliest recollections is that of falling to sleep to the soft crooning 
of a Welsh lullaby.” Writing to the Contemporary Review for 
August, 1914, a well-known educationalist says :—‘‘ A nation that 
has lost its language . . . has lost in a notable measure 
individuality, supreme local patriotism, and personal pride ; and 
st is unable to contribute to the world the full measure of its worth.” 
Mr. de Montmorency’s statement could be supplemented by quota- 
tions from many sources. But there is less need to do so now, when 
the survival of the little nations (who treasure these things in their 
hearts, and on whose behalf almost half the world is shedding its 
life-blood) argues the survival of their spoken tongues ; and when, 
as Mr. Edward T. John, M.P., puts it in the current number of the 
Scottish Review, “the English nation fervently cherishes the 
grateful assurance that it is itself really Anglo-Celtic,” rather than 
Teutonic. 

Members of the Library Assistants’ Association who attended 
library schools on the Continent before the outbreak of war, will 
hardly have forgotten the lesson learnt at the Hague, Utrecht, and 
other places where the library officials spoke, and books and periodi- 
cals were provided, not in one language, as is the general custom 
at home, but in Dutch, French, German, and English ! 

The libraries of the United States have set the example in this 
as in many other directions. The New York Public Library 
circulates books printed in fourteen or fifteen different languages, 
and many of the groups are in charge of special librarians. Some 
of the libraries supported by the Carnegie Trust in the North of 
Scotland supply—because they are demanded—books in Gaelic 
and on Celtic subjects. In the provision of Celtic literature Wales 
leads the nations ; the National Library at Aberystwyth, and the 
public libraries of Cardiff and Swansea have great collections of 
books in Breton, Cornish, Erse, Manx, Scots Gaelic, and Welsh, 
which are held in high esteem and frequently consulted by many 
types of students, from the miner-bard to the University graduate. 
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Suffice it to say that no library policy for Wales will be worthy 
of acceptance by the nation—or worthy of the library profession, 
as we know it at its best—if it does not advocate a training for 
librarians that will make them at least equal in accomplishments 
and mental outlook to the alert bilingual villager-class, from which 
(as in the Highlands of Scotland) some of the best brains of the 
country, whether clergy, business men, or Members of Parliament, 
are almost invariably drawn. The pity is, that until a national 
scheme of public libraries is established, or gold is discovered in 
every valley in Wales, or the coal, slate, and tinplate kings devote 
some of their surplus wealth to the establishment of well-equipped 
parish institutions for the use of the people, the number of well- 
remunerated posts outside the large towns, the University Colleges, 
and the National Library, will not be numerous. 

What form of rural-library provision would be most suitable 
for a country like Wales? Other parts of Great Britain have had 
their group schemes, such as the Coats Libraries in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland ; the Union of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Institutes ; the Yorkshire Union of Village Institutes ; the West- 
moreland School Library Scheme, administered from Kendal ; 
the Claydon Libraries in Bucks; the Central Circulating Library, 
with its headquarters at Liverpool ; the Book-Lending Association 
of Dorsetshire, &c. 

Latterly the Carnegie Trust has undertaken a variety of 
rural-library schemes “ in order to see what particular forms are 
likely to prove most suitable for propagation.” The Trustees have 
reinforced many of the collections already in existence. There 
is a North of Scotland scheme, for the Orkneys, Shetland, and the 
Island of Lewis. A new county experiment, financed for five years 
by the Trust, has been put into operation in Staffordshire, under 
the control of the County Education Committee ; circulating boxes 
of books are supplied to all the schools for the use of the children 
in attendance as well as the inhabitants of the villages. In the 
County of Nottingham, with the aid of a five-years’ subsidy from 
the Trust, the Worksop Public Library Committee has undertaken 
to group a certain number of small parishes as a library authority, in 
accordance with the powers given by the Public Libraries’ Act of 
1892. The usefulness of the Dorset Book-Lending Association 
has been further extended by financial aid from the Carnegie 
Fund, and closer co-operation with the County Education Com- 
mittee has been secured ; boxes containing books are sent three 
times a year to schools and villages, for which an annual subscrip- 
tion is paid. Similar aid has now been given to the rural district 
Library Committee of Westmoreland, which c'rculates books, free 
to schools or village institutes, for a trial-period of two years ; at 
the expiry of this period it is proposed to make the scheme self- 
supporting by asking each village to subscribe twenty shillings a 
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year. The Yorkshire Union of Institutes, which was started over 
sixty years ago, is supported by a similar payment. With the 
aid of the Carnegie Trust it is now proposed to interest the local 
education authorities in the scheme, so as to bring the schools into 
its sphere of operations. Something has been done also for Ireland. 
Through a special grant from the Trustees, and the appointment of 
an organizing librarian, a new scheme for the better administration 
of the Carnegie libraries already built has been put into operation, 
with most encouraging results. 

In the face of these Scottish, English, and Irish provisions, we 
are entitled to ask: Is anything to be done for Wales? The 
country owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. Carnegie for the help he 
has already given, but the problem of a national system of public 
libraries for the small towns and villages, now only inadequately 
if at all provided for, awaits solution. The workmen’s libraries in 
the colliery villages—which are supported by the men’s monthly 
contributions—the few poorly-equipped though rate-aided rural 
council libraries, and the collections attached to particular churches, 
are all more or less inadequate in the matters of oversight and 
book-provision, and in consequence cannot keep pace with the 
needs of the times and the increase of population. In the purely 
agricultural counties the need of efficient library provision is truly 
great. ‘‘ What is the greatest need of Carmarthenshire?” we 
recently asked a studious youth who had come to read for a fortnight 
in a large town library in Glamorgan. “ Books,” was his reply ; 
“and a library in every village. We have schools, churches, even 
police-stations ; but libraries we have not. Nowhere will you find 
a more intelligent and studious peasantry than those of the counties 
of Carmarthen and Cardigan—yet the State does but little for them 
beyond the school stage.” ‘“‘ My mother,” said another who had 
climbed from the plough to the pulpit, “‘ was left a widow with a 
large family dependent upon her. Life was always hard for us, 
but she managed to save a few pence to buy the Welsh pamphlets 
that were brought into the village for sale by travelling ministers. 
Generally they dealt with religious topics and their outlook was 
not always wide, yet to me—and hundreds of ambitious boys 
like me—they were worth more than their weight in gold, for they 
developed a passion for reading and study. What a boon a village 
library would have been at that period!” The painful fact is, 
there is no library there even now; and the same is true of hundreds 
of other villages all over the Principality. 

What should be the unit for library control in Wales? The 
experiment now in operation in Staffordshire is to be tried for five 
years at the expense of the Carnegie Trust, and if it proves a success, 
it is held that a strong case will have been made out for legislation 
empowering the County Councils to levy a library rate throughout 
their areas for the upkeep of rural public libraries. The present 
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experiment is carried on by a management committee appointed by 
the County Education Authority, with Stafford as the centre. 
The circulation depot in each village is the school, to which boxes of 
books are periodically sent. 

Assuming that when the war is over the Library Acts will be 
revised, how many of the County Councils will shoulder the 
responsibility of providing libraries in addition to their present 
burdens? Some of the agricultural counties have shown themselves 
most reactionary in educational matters, and it is not without 
significance that one of the two county councils which were offered 
a five-years’ free library scheme by the Trust referred to, refused 
to undertake the responsibility. 

However, it is probable that in Wales most of the County 
Councils would welcome the extension of the Libraries Acts, pro- 
vided some pressure was brought to bear upon them by the Board of 
Education and the Local Government Board. In most cases the 
village school would have to be utilized as the circulation-centre, 
and probably the schoolmaster would be the most fitting person 
to supervise it. A town with adequate railway and motor facilities 
would have to be selected as the central depot. Here the Director 
of the County Libraries would reside, and his time would be well 
occupied in selecting and purchasing, with the aid of an advisory 
book-committee, the large collections of new and second-hand 
literature in English, Welsh, and other languages that would be 
needed ; in paying occasional visits to the village libraries, and 
supervising the constant circulation of book-boxes from point to 
point on the county map. 

Directed on the right lines, with due regard to the industrial 
and linguistic character of each place, such a scheme would minister 
to a crying need. In time funds would probably be forthcoming 
from well-to-do natives, landowners and library trusts for the 
provision of suitable library buildings in the larger villages. 

The best alternative to a County Council scheme (and in our 
opinion the only real solution of the whole problem) would be to 
establish a special Library Department for Wales under the control 
of the Welsh Department of the Board of Education. It is worthy 
of notice that most of the recent rural-library schemes have quite 
an “educational’’ aspect, and that the county experiment at 
Stafford has been placed ‘‘ under the direct control and responsi- 
bility *’ of the Education Committee. The scheme begins with 
the children, but “other inhabitants in the villages” are fully 
provided for. 

The main objection expressed by librarians to the supervision 
and government of an Education Committee is that the work of 
public libraries is “‘ too encyclopedic ’’ to be linked up as part of an 
educationalsystem. There isalsoa fear that competent librarianship 
would cease when the untrained teacher is let loose among the books. 
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We favour the placing of the public libraries under the control 
of the Welsh Department of Education, not as a mere part of the 
educational machine and subject to the control of schoolmasters 
untrained in library work, but as a special section under the super- 
vision of an Inspector of Libraries, who should have the same 
executive and advisory powers as are now enjoyed by H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools. Needless to say, the Inspector of Libraries in 
Wales should be a man of experience and judgment, a bilingual 
scholar, and a qualified member of the Library Association. Wales 
is waiting for such a man at the head of a new system. And un- 
doubtedly the only executive authority which has proved itself to 
possess a real knowledge of the needs of the people and sufficient 
sympathy and energy to inaugurate a new era—for we must face 
the facts and take the situation as we find it—is the Welsh Depart- 
ment already mentioned, with Mr. Alfred T. Davies as Permanent 
Secretary and Sir Owen Edwards as Chief Inspector. 


Moved to action by the numerous requests for lists of books 
suitable for Welsh school and village libraries, which have been 
from time to time addressed to H.M. Inspectors of Schools, this 
Department—in the absence of a responsible library authority— 
has already stepped into the breach with a volume designed “ to 
assist in the formation of good libraries for the schools and villages 
of Wales.” The work was published over three months ago, and 
is entitled, “‘ A Nation and its Books.” The following headings of 
sections give some idea of its scope :— 


The Book in Wales. 

On the Regard and Care for Books in Wales, by the late 
Thomas E. Ellis, M.P. 

Paper-making : an old Welsh Industry. 

Bookbinding in Wales. 

On Ways and Means. 

The National Home Reading Union. 

The Story of the National Library of Wales. 

Great Thoughts about a National Language. 

The Libraries of the University Colleges of Wales (Jilus.). 

Some Practical Hints . . . on the Formation and 
Management of School Libraries. 

Book Charities and Societies which aid Libraries. 

St. Deiniol’s Library (Gladstone National Memorial), 
Hawarden. 

Annotated Lists of (1) Some Welsh Books ; (2) Some Books 
in English about Wales (55 pp.). 

Notes: On Local Books, Magazines, and Transactions 
of Societies. 

On Works in Welsh. 

Some Second-hand Bookshops in Wales. 
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Inserted in the volume is a bookmark, upon which are printed the 
following “‘ Nine Reasons why every School in Wales should have 
its Library ” :— 

Because good books help to make good citizens. 

Because reading opens the doors of knowledge, and knowledge 
shows the way to freedom. 

Because the school should instil the love of reading into its 
pupils and thus make its influence not merely transitory 
but permanent in their lives. 

Because public libraries in Wales are few and far between. 

Because without a library the country child in Wales is at a 
disadvantage as compared with the town child. 

Because without books the country is sometimes dull, and 
the town often dangerous. 

Because an educated peasantry is a nation’s greatest asset. 

Because the reading habit has to be acquired in youth. 

Because Wales, speaking two languages and using two literatures, 
has greater, not less, need of books than a people having only 
one language and one literature. 

The interested observer will notice that not only is the book a 
new departure in the bypaths of Welsh education, but it carries a 
message for the administrators of libraries in the Principality which 
they will do well not to ignore. The solution of the school library 
problem has in any case been brought nearer by its issue. More 
important still, it may be argued that a Government Department 
which possesses the foresight, patriotism and special knowledge 
necessary to initiate and publish on its own account and for the 
first time a useful library tool of this kind could, if given legislative 
sanction, establish without much difficulty the national system of 
village libraries which is long overdue. 


The following quotations from THE LispRARY Wortp of 
November, 1916, reveal interesting developments that have taken 


place since the above article was written :— 

‘* The Carnegie Trustees are financing an experiment in school and 
rural libraries in Carnarvonshirve. They are giving assistance for a 
period of five years, such assistance to include the acquisition and equip- 
ment of a central repository, the purchase of books and boxes for dis- 
patch, and the expenses of maintenance. In return the Trustees require 
after the experimental period that the scheme shall be maintained 
by other funds. The total after cost is estimated at from {£300 to {400 
per annum. The Carnarvonshire Education Committee has the scheme 
in hand, and the libraries are to be established in schools not only for 
the children but for the general community.”’ 

‘ Warwickshire is the latest county to accept a system of rural 
libraries from the Carnegie Trustees for an experimental period of five 
years. The Trustees offered approximately {5.000 on a reasonable 
assurance from the County Education Committee that at the conclusion 
of the experimental period the scheme would be maintained out of other 
funds. The estimated annual cost, after the first five years, is {500 
or £600.” 
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THE LIBRARY 
AND THE MAN OF BUSINESS. 


EAL satisfaction is to be gathered from the almost unanimous 
pronouncements in favour of a definite catering for the 
business man on the part of libraries which reach us from all 

parts of the country ; and so interesting are these pronouncements 
that we do not offer any apology for giving prominence to them in 
our pages. We are not sure that they are not the most significant 
fact in current library administration, but whether that is so or not 
the whole matter deserves the closest attention and consideration. 
The great cities have broken their conservative tradition in a 
manner that is prophetic of good, and opportunities are glimmering 
on the horizon which may be indications of a day of wider usefulness 
and larger appreciation than have been the lot of libraries hereto- 
fore. In one case, that of Glasgow, a business library has become a 
fact ; a business library on lines familiar to American librarians, 
but entirely new here. The public libraries of the Scottish com- 
mercial capitai have taken over for this purpose a floor of the 
Stirling’s Library, have equipped it with modern appliances, 
and have furnished it with every form of literature and every type 
of document which is considered to be of use to the merchant, 
manufacturer and trader in transacting modern business ; and the 
immediate administration of the department has been placed in the 
charge of a qualified librarian, whose training and aptitude make 
him specially likely to succeed in his office. The stock of the 
special department consists of about 10,000 volumes, we understand, 
and is supplemented by special periodicals, newspaper clippings, 
and even more fugitive but currently valuable sources of informa- 
tion. The volumes include business catalogues from all parts of the 
world, codes, directories, atlases and separate maps, quick reference 
works such as year-books, dictionaries, special encyclopedias, 
and similar works. The material is classified minutely, a matter of 
first importance but of no little difficulty, and a card catalogue of 
everything represented in the collection is well advanced. A 
telephone service, by which enquiries can be made and answered, is 
an integral part of the scheme, as is a motor service which twice 
a day will bring books from any part of the public libraries’ system 
to the business library. This promising department was opened 
by the Lord Provost on November 3rd, and from the enthusiastic 
reception afforded it by the public press we gather that the scheme 
has struck the imagination of the Glasgow business man, and that an 
increasing success may be anticipated. 

It is significant that Glasgow, although the first to inaugurate 

the commercial library, does not stand alone in realizing its advan- 
tages. Within one week we read an address by the Chairman of 
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the Liverpool Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries Committee 
Alderman F. J. Leslie, which is an enthusiastic advocacy of the 
establishment of a similar library for Liverpool ; an interview with 
Mr. Thomas Hand, the Chief Librarian of Leeds, emphasizing the 
desirability of such a library for Leeds ; and a public address by 
Mr. Walter Powell, the Chief Librarian of Birmingham, dealing 
with much the same thing for the Midland capital. We have, 
therefore, the three greatest provincial cities of the Empire intent 
upon this important matter. 


Alderman Leslie’s eloquent address may be quoted substan- 
tially as it was delivered, as it explains very fully the means and 
advantages of the project. 

If we as a nation were to look forward to a period of peace and 
progress and prosperity, it was abundantly clear that we must set our 
house in order. We must concentrate our attention on the defects 
and the shortcomings which the war had revealed in our ways and our 
methods—social, industrial, educational. What part could the institu- 
tions of which that committee had charge play in the programme of 
reform? He ventured to think a very prominent one. In the museums 
they wanted to exhibit, in due order and design, not only what has been, 
but whatis. Heshould like to see a commercial museum there, showing, 
by practical specimens kept always up-to-date, the progress and develop- 
ment of the principal trades and industries of the city, so that it would 
be part of the education of their learners to study the scientific lessons 
contained in the collections. He should like to see the Art Gallery 
realising that art was not confined to pictures in frames, and giving its 
attention to exhibitions of arts and crafts, which should show art and 
industry in happy union, instead of the ill-assorted couple they generally 
seemed. 

Great as were the possibilities of increased usefulness in the museums 
and galleries, it was of the libraries that he wanted more particularly 
to speak. There were open to them three practical ways in which 
they could make the libraries even more in touch with civic and national 
needs than they were now. They could give help of the utmost value 
in the education of the children, in the training of the worker, in the 
enterprise of the business man. As to help to the technical student, 
he hoped they would lay themselves out to give that with no sparing 
hand. The Technical Committee knew through their expert staff 
the books their students needed, and they ought to have a regular 
system of recommendation from them. Technical books being expen- 
sive and often short-lived, they could not put copies of all into all the 
lending libraries, but they could have one or two copies in the depot 
which fed all the libraries. They needed to create a large technical 
section in that depot, and to keep a full and frequently revised catalogue 
of it accessible at every library. The Council of the Library Association 
had just appointed a special committee ‘‘ to prepare a report upon ways 
and means of strenghtening public technical libraries in industrial 
centres." He hoped that committee would make an early report, 
and that it would be helpful. There was, he believed, a fair prospect 
of the Government making grants towards the cost of such an under- 
taking. He would suggest the formation of a new commercial library 
in the commercial centre of the city. Every year the department’s 
shelves received enormous additions from all parts of the world of trade 
returns and statistics. Consular reports, blue books, trade journals, 
commercial summaries, reference books, catalogues, and treatises. 
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The mere existence of these was known to very few, but those business 
men who did occasionally come for information were astonished at the 
wealth of commercial and industrial literature at their disposal, and 
expressed a wish that it should be easily accessible. The suggestion 
he made was that, as they had branch libraries in many parts of the 
city, they should establish a branch commercial library in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Exchange, in which they should try to provide 
everything that could be useful and quickly accessible to the business 
community. In America such libraries were frequently to be met with. 
In this country the only example he knew of was at Glasgow, but there 
it had not been attempted on the scale that would be needed to make it 
a success in Liverpool. He felt sure they could set the example to the 
business world of this country, and he hoped that committee would 
consent to do it. Such a library would need, above all things, a con- 
stantly-revised catalogue and index of a detailed character, so as to 
save the time of those seeking intormation. 


Mr. Hand, although independently, proceeds in almost exactly 
similar terms. Both stress the importance of placing the library in 
closest proximity to the business centre of each city, so that the 
business man may get from it the information he may need without 
undue loss of time. 


Even the Government seems alive to the advantage of such 
a collection. London’s most recent library is that established by 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade in 
Cheapside. Ranging in form from thin paper-backed pamphlets 
to portly bound leather volumes, these mute witnesses to German 
and Austrian efforts to capture the world’s trade are at the disposal 
of every British manufacturer who cares to ask for them. They 
are printed in almost every known language, and deal with trades 
as widely divided as children’s toys and printers’ machines. The 
collection began with a few enemy catalogues, which only dealt 
with toys and fancy goods ; but now the officials of the Board of 
Trade have accumulated a library of enemy business literature 
numbering 7,000 volumes, covering almost every industry. Heads of 
British firms are availing themselves largely of the facilities offered 
by this useful library. 


An interview with the chief librarian of Northampton, Mr. 
Reginald Brown, pressing a similar scheme for the “ leather city,” 
which appeared recently in the Hardware Trade Journal, brought 
forth some objections to it. ‘‘ The idea has excellent possibilities,’’ 
the Editor writes, “‘ but it must be worked out with care, or there 
will be a good deal of overlapping. There are men who regard 
public libraries as public dormitories; others consort thither to 
consume occasional buns ;* we know of few who would be content 
to spend laborious hours in a library extracting information which 
in nine cases out of ten he can get from his trade journal. Much 
time is occupied in the offices of this journal in wading through 


* We would suggest to the Editor that he ought to know that neither 
of these rumours is true. 
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voluminous official reports solely for the purpose of netting facts and 
figures useful to the hardware trade, and if the process is to be 
repeated in every library up and down the country in relation to 
this and other trades we fear that it will not be accomplished 
without loss of time, money, and possibly temper.” 

When due consideration is given to these objections it will be 
found that they are valid only in a very limited degree. It is 
surely obvious that a journal with its limited library facilities 
and the delays necessarily consequent upon publication cannot in 
any real sense be a substitute for the business library. The delay 
involved seems to us to be vital, for the business man wants his 
information immediately : to write to a journal, however admirable 
in its methods that journal may be, and to wait a week or more for 
an answer to appear in its columns is the sort of time-wasting that 
the library is expressly intended to prevent. Even if the journal 
follows the more recent method of answering queries by post, and 
as soon as they are received, there is the smaller but real delay of the 
post. 

From other pages in this issue of THe Lisrary WoRLD the 
reader will see that this question was the subject of a fragmentary 
discussion at the Re-union of Librarians arranged by the President 
of the Library Association last month. It is a matter for congratu- 
lation that the matter is thus stirring in the minds of librarians, and 
it will be well for public librarians at large to think over means of 
exploiting the idea in every kind of locality. There must be much 
individual opinion upon the point, and there may be, and most 
probably are, difficulties and objections. Our pages are open for 
their discussion, and we trust that it will be realized that the present 
is the time to focus the united experience and wisdom of the pro- 
fession upon them. 


LIBRARY NEWS 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 
changes, and other local items of general interest ave particularly 
welcome. | 

At Brighton in spite of the war and of the notorious Daily 

Mail article in which a Brighton Alderman affirmed that public 
libraries, museums, and art galleries should be closed during the 
war and their staffs dismissed, Mr. H. D. Roberts has arranged 
the usual autumn exhibition. It consists of 131 items, covering 
widely the field of modern art, and several pictures exhibited are of 
international importance. The exhibition was opened on October 
oth by Miss Elizabeth Asquith. 
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A very successful exhibition of original drawings representing 
modern book illustration was opened in the central municipal 
library, Halifax, on October 18th. It includes examples by such 
well-known artists as Maurice Greiffenhagen, H. M. Brock, Gordon 
Browne, W. H. Margetson, Willy Pogany, John Hassall, Harry 
Rowntree, Charles Crombie, Cyrus Cuneo, Garth Jones, and Claude 
Shepperson. Altogether 150 pictures, collected and loaned by a 
local gentleman, are on view. The exhibition will be continued 
until the end of the present month, when other towns may receive 
a similar benefit, free of cost, if application is made in the first 
instance to Mr. Edward Green, the Halifax librarian. 

A most interesting collection of books dealing with the Navy 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in which many 
rare books are displayed, has been held for some weeks past at the 
London Library. 


From an article in the Manchester City News we learn that the 
Manchester and Salford Blind Aid Society, whose central rooms are 
in Artillery Street, Deansgate, possesses a library of over 7,000 
volumes, of which Miss Loudon is librarian. The stock comprises 
all branches of literature, and last year the issues were 6,000. It 
has both a lending and reference collection, and acts as a depository 
for other districts. Some twenty towns in the northern counties 
borrow books from it in return for a small annual subscription. 
Any blind person not provided for by these means may become a 
member by paying 5s. od. a year. Members of the society them- 
selves emboss books for addition to the collection, and the library 
is also affiliated to the National Library for the Blind. 


An interesting article by Capt. Desmond Coke on Shrewsbury, 
appearing in Country Life for November 18th, contains excellent 
photographs of the Public Library and the Book Room and Reading 
Rooms, and the new library of the Public School. 


We are interested to learn that the Royal Library at Windsor 
Castle is being improved continuously, and has now reached large 
proportions. The librarian, Mr. Fortescue, is making a systematic 
collection of regimental records. The library is largely used by 
the officers on duty at the Castle. A romantic story is still told of 
a young officer of the Guards who swore that when he was sitting 
in the library a female figure passed by him and disappeared into 
the thickness of the walls. It is surmised that this was a ghost of 
Queen Elizabeth. The Royal Library was initiated by Charles II., 
but the bulk of this collection was transferred to the British Museum 
by George IV. William IV. then brought together at Windsor the 
books that remained in the various royal palaces. He left them, 
however, in chaos. The Prince Consort ordered their arrangement, 
King Edward continued it, and King George is now completing it. 
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TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 


CLARKE, GEORGE Grips, Deputy-Librarian, West Hartlepool 
Public Library (Bombardier, Cork Royal Garrison Artillery). 

Lywn, RoBert WILLIAM, Assistant, Sunderland Public Libraries 
(Gunner, Motor Machine Gun Corps). 

Ricketts, HERBERT WILLIAM, Deputy Curator, Sunderland 
Museum and Art Gallery (R.A.M.C.). 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


The profession is one, and we feel with our American brethren 
the loss of MARY WRIGHT PLUMMER, who died in Dixon, Illinois, on 
21st September. Born in 1856, Miss Plummer became a member of 
the first class of the first library school, which was established at 
Columbia College by Melvil Dewey. In 1888 she graduated, and 
her first appointment was cataloguer at St. Louis Library. The 
summer of 1890 was spent in Europe, and on her return to America 
she became librarian of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and it was 
upon her initiative that the well-known library school there was 
instituted. She relinquished the librarianship in 1904 to devote 
herself exclusively to the library school. In 1g11 she became 
principal of the larger library school of the New York Public 
Library. Miss Plummer was president of the New York Library 
Club 1896-97 and 1913-14; president of the Long Island Library 
Club 1897 ; United States delegate to the International Congress of 
Libraries in Paris 1900 ; president of the New York State Library 
Association 1906 ; vice-president of the American Library Associa- 
tion 1900 and 1911, and finally president 1915-16. She is best 
known in this country by her “‘ Hints to Small Libraries,” and 
“Training for Librarianship,’’ which were both issued by the 
American Library Association. She was a writer of verse of much 
excellence, and the author of two books of travel for children 
entitled: “ Roy and Ray in Mexico,” and ‘“ Roy and Ray in 
Canada,”’ as well as “ Stories from the Chronicle of the Cid.” She 
was perhaps the most prominent woman in the whole profession, 
and she will be regretted on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. GrorGe A. STEPHEN, of Norwich, has in the press a work 
entitled “‘ Three Centuries of a City Library,” which traces the 
development of libraries in the Norfolk cathedral city from 1608, 
when it established one of the earliest professional public libraries. 
The work, which is being issued to commemorate the sixtieth 
anniversary of the opening of the Norwich Public Library in its 
present form, which occurs on March 16th, 1917, will be limited 
to about 250 copies. 

Many librarians who met him at the Bournemouth and other 
Conferences will regret to learn that Mr. W. A. StBBALD has resigned 
his position on the Wallasey Libraries Committee, of which he was 
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vice-chairman, after sixteen years’ service. Mr. Sibbald was 
largely instrumental in founding the admirable library system of 
that borough, which, with its model open-access central library, 
its remarkable collection of standard works in their most beautiful 
form, known as the Steel Library, its beautiful open-access juvenile 
department (one of the most delectable we know), its lectures, 
story hours, and liberal activities generally, has won an enviable 
place among the libraries of the country. Mr. Sibbald is a man with 
an unusual love and knowledge of literature, is himself a collector 
of books, and his resignation will be regretted not only by the 
Libraries Committee and the present librarian, but by all former 
librarians of Wallasey. 

Mr. Epwin J. GentRY, F.L.A., is now on active service in the 
A.S.C., M.T., and for the duration of his absence his wife has been 
appointed acting librarian of Morley Public Library. 

The acting librarian of Plymouth, who is of military age, 
received exemption until January Ist, the tribunal expressing the 
hope that the committee would obtain a substitute in the meantime. 


NOTES. 


In an interesting article in the Glasgow Herald, signed J.R.F., 
the value of public libraries in war time is dealt with in a sane and 
practical fashion. He remarks, “‘ In some districts of London, if 
not in the country generally, libraries are being wholly or partially 
closed for the period of the war. Savings of this sort are too likely 
to be loses in the long run.” He is constructively critical. “It 
is time,”’ he remarks, “‘ that our library officials in Great Britain set 
themselves more diligently to exploit these permanent attractions 
as is done in America and Australia. . . . Take, for instance, 
the example of St. Louis. The spacious central hall of the magnifi- 
cent new library in that city is largely occupied by a constantly 
changing exhibition of war maps, pictures, and cartoons, arranged 
so as to be of real educational value. This in addition to the 
resources of a rich and up-to-date collection of books, available to 
all comers, on the open-access system, which outside Britain is 
fast superseding the antiquated methods of numbered indicators.” 
The remainder of the article seems to be a brief for the open-access 
system, but with the moral that libraries were never more needed 
than at present 

The correspondence in the Times Literary Supplement on the 
difficulties experienced by librarians in examining books before 
purchase, has given rise to the suggestion from Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
that the books received under the Copyright Act by the British 
Museum and other libraries should be immediately placed on 
exhibition in the respective libraries receiving them. If this were 
done systematically it is argued that it would meet all possible 
needs. It would be interesting to hear Mr. Barwick’s comments 
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upon the possibility of making these books accessible in the manner 
indicated, at the British Museum, for, say, one month after publi- 
cation. 

We drew attention recently to a scheme, authorised by and 
conducted from the Board of Education, to supply British prisoners 
of war with educational books. Mr. A. T. Davis, who is directing 
the scheme, has recently issued “ A Classified List of the Books 
Urgently Needed to Meet Prisoners’ Requests.’’ Each book 
listed has actually been asked for by one of the prisoners, and it is 
remarkable that the books listed cover accountancy, agriculture, 
anthropology, the arts, science, commerce, the applied arts, all 
languages including Kaffir, literature, philosophy, navigation, 
and many other subjects. Mr. Davis has sent this list to all people 
who are likely to be able to spare copies of the books required, and 
it is proposed to supplement it from time to time. As libraries 
often have duplicates which they are unable to use, we urge them 
to obtain this list. Further, good work would be done by bringing 
it to the notice of readers. 

To seekers after such name-places as buildings, terraces, 
squares, mansions, parks, wharfs, mews, &c., attention is drawn to 
the usefulness of the ‘‘ Index to Street Directory,” which imme- 
diately precedes the alphabetical list of streets in the Street Direc- 
tory section of the London Directory, 7.e., ‘ British Lion Wharf, 
see Page 176’; “‘ Bryanston Mansions, see Page 691.” 

The Bibliographical and other books for hbrarians published 
by the Boston Book Co., can be obtained in London from Messrs. 
Grafton & Co., who are now the agents for these works in the 
United Kingdom. The list includes ‘‘How to Plan a Library 
Building,”” by Charles C. Soule; ‘‘ Annual Magazine Subject- 
Index,” edited by F. W. Faxon ; “‘ The Dramatic Index,” edited by 
F. W. Faxon ; “ Abbreviations and Technical Terms used in Book 
Catalogs and Bibliographies,”’ by Frank Keller Walter ; ‘‘ Modern 
Drama and Opera,” “ Practical Use of Books and Libraries,” 
by G. O. Ward; “ Glossary of Library Terms,” by Axel Moth, 
and “ Teaching Outline,” by G.O. Ward. These books are already 
in stock, and full lists with new publications will be issued shortly. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, PRELIMINARY TEST.—49 candidates 
sat, 25 candidates passed, 24 candidates failed The Examiners 
reported that although the papers were decidedly easier than on the 
previous occasion, and their fairness was proved by the fact that the 
successful candidates all passed in both papers, yet the unsuccessful 
candidates nearly ail failed very badly. There was, in short, a 
wide abyss between the passes and the failures ; and it was evident 
that the candidates who failed were lacking in the elements of a 
fair education. The Examiners consider that these results again 
thoroughly justify the institution of the Preliminary Test. 
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REVIEWS. 
GENERAL. 


CLARKE, ALLEN, Windmill Land. Cr. 8vo., pp. 287, photographic 
illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 1916. 


From the great battlefields of the world-war to the peaceful and old- 
fashioned rural windmill-land of Lancashire is a mental change of scene which 
readers of Mr. Allen Clarke's latest book are sure to find welcome. The 
author is well-known for his studies on this county, and he begins his work 
with the enticing invitation, ‘‘ Will you ramble with me in Windmill Lane? ” 
From windmill to windmill then we pass, and very delightful the way seems. 
From Staining Mill along the jolly road to Singleton, from Old Marton Mill to 
Weeton Mill and down the glad green lanes to Lytham, and so on and on, 
imagining ourselves in the picturesque days of the eighteenth century when 
there were no railways, no electric cars, no steam engines, no war engines, 
nothing but candles and rain tubs, windmills and more windmills, a very 
different Lancashire indeed to the manufacturing district of to-day. A 
refreshing book for workers wearied by war toil, and with real historical and 
topographical value concerning a quaint corner of disappearing England. 


COLEMAN, FREDERIC. With Cavalry in 1915: A personal narrative 
of the British Trooper in the Trench Line, through the second 
battle of Ypres. Cr. 8vo., pp. xvi+302, illustrated. 6s. net. 
Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 1916. 


Mr. Coleman’s work, “ From Mons to Ypres with French,” was accorded 
so deservedly a hearty reception that he has been encouraged to take up the 
thread of his narrative from the closing days of 1914, and the new work con- 
tinues the story through January, 1915, to the close of May, thus covering 
five months of fighting. 

The author's pleasant, personal style makes the information imparted 
of absorbing interest. He warns us that some notes of frank criticism made 
“* with no unkindly feeling,”’ have crept into his chapters, but assures us that 
never for 2 moment has this caused him to waver in his allegiance to the fine 
men we have sent to the front, for whose courage and endurance he has 
unbounded admiration. Every library will wish to place this book on the 
shelves devoted to war literature. 


Devine, Minos, M.A. Ecclesiastes, or the Confessions of an Adven- 
turous Soul; a Practical Application of the Book of Koheleth 
called ‘‘ Ecclesiastes.” Cr. 8vo., pp. viii.+237. London, 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1916. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘* Vanity of vanities, all is vanity."” How these words echo and re-echo 
down the galleries of time and how often have they rung in our ears during 
recent weeks and months. A perusal of this little book cannot fail to act as 
a tonic and an inspiration to a saner and brighter view of life and its responsi- 
bilities, even in these times of unexampled difficulty. The Author disavows 
any intention of addressing his message to scholars. and is even morbidly 
anxious that no “ clerical ’’ atmosphere should be deemed to attach itself to 
his pages. No one will need to call in question his scholarships, which is 
evidenced, not only in his thoughtful and suggestive comments, but also by 
the wide range of authorities he has called in aid in discussing the complex 
problems that surround not merely the authorship, but the subject matter of 
this old Hebrew Apologia. 
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We venture also to think that if more of the author’s clerical brethren 
were able and willing to expound the Scriptures in the light of practical 
wants and necessities of ‘“‘ the man in the street,”” the problem of Church 
attendance would largely be solved. 

It is only within comparatively recent times that any substantial progress 
has been made in the interpretation of Ecclesiastes. Mr. Devine has con- 
tributed a noteworthy addition to recent literature on the subject. 


GILPRETH, FRANK B., and GILBRETH, LILIAN M., Ph.D., Fatigue 
Study: the Elimination of Humanity's greatest unnecessary 
Waste. Cr. Svo., pp. 159. 33 illustrations. 6s. net. Geo. 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 1916. 

This volume has been writen to discuss the waste from needless, ill-directed 
and ineffective movements and to call the world’s attention to the relationship 
between fatigue and waste, unnecessary fatigue being caused by ‘gnorance. 
After a careful survey of the fatigue field, provisiors for rest are described 
and catalogued, the peints expounded being as follows : ‘‘ Time to rest when 
one needs it’; “‘ A seat to rest in’: ‘‘ A seat for each worker whether he 
needs it or not,”” and “‘ It is your duty to rest when you need it.” 

Lighting, heating, ventilating, clothing and accommodation are matters 
of vast importance in connection with fatigue elimination. The movement 
concerning fatigue study has gone, so far, that a Museum of Devices for 
Eliminating Unnecessary Fatigue has been established some years ago at 
Providence, Rhode Island, with numerous branches, and the authors suggest 
that every employer should collect exhibits for a museum of a similar character 
on his own premises. A chapter deals with the home reading-box movement, 
a system cf placing interesting, educational and valuable reading matter at 
the disposal! of workers, since the one hope for the working man is thorough 
education, and at present many great educational possibilities go into the 
waste-paper baskets of the nation. A thoughtful, informative and well- 
illustrated study of fatigue-saving methods and appliances. 


HERBERT, T.E. Telegraphy : A detailed exposition of the Telegraph 
System of the British Post Office. 3rd Edition, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged. With 630 illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 
gs. net., pp. 20+986. Whittaker & Co. 1916. 

The first edition of this text-book appeared in 1906. Its purpose, as 
stated in its title, was to give a technical description of the methods of the 
G.P.O. telegraph system, but it was also meant to serve as a text-book for the 
Departmental and City and Guilds Examinations on the subject. The book 
has held its position for ten years, and we welcome its reappearance in this 
enlarged and improved form. 


Books on the Great War: An Annotated Bibliography of Literature 
issued during the European Conflict. By F. W. T. LANGE. 
Preface by R.A. PEDDIE. Roy. 8vo. pp., viii.+199. 7s. 6d. net. 
Grafton & Co. 1916. 

The fourth volume of this most complete bibliography of the great war 
is now before us. Mr. F. W. T. Lange has kept up in this volume the high 
standard of excellence that we noted in his previous volumes. We note the 
inclusion of a considerable number of titles in Russian, and the annotations 
to these, and in fact in all cases, are illuminating and useful. With succeeding 
volumes the quality of the books dealt with certainly tends to improve, more 
and more valuable works giving an approximation to the true history of the 
war being issued. Naturally there is a large quantity of what may be 
described as ephemeral literature, but it is possible that the record of this 
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very ephemeral literature will prove one of the greatest features of importance 
in the literary records of the great war. As has been said on many occasions 
a@ contemporary record of the ephemeral literature of the Napoleonic wars 
would be now of the greatest importance to historians of that epoch. To 
future historians of the present time Mr. Lange’s bibliography will supply a 
view of the literature which will be invaluable. Librarians of small and large 
libraries cannot afford to be without this guide which enables them to 
answer the questions which are constantly cropping up as to authorities on 
the various aspects and campaigns of the war. The volume contains indexes 
by authors and by topics. 


Linton, REv. Joun, M.A. The Cross in Modern Art: Descriptive 
Studies of some Pre-Raphaelite Paintings. 8vo., pp. vi.4-147, 
with plates. 5s. net. Duckworth & Co. rgr16. 


The purpose of this work is to show the manner in which the essential 
truths of Christianity have been interpreted by the school of modern artists of 
which Rossetti, Millais, Holman Hunt, Watts, and Madox Brown were the 
leading spirits, not, as the title implies, the use that these artists made of the 
mystic symbol itself in their paintings. The religious message that these 
five great men had to give to the world has been amply interpreted by the 
author of this book, and since that message appeals to the great majority, 
it is natural to find that the pictures which express this aspect most clearly 
are the popular favourites, such as ‘‘ The Tree of Life ’’ (Burne-Jones), 
“Christ washing Peter’s Feet’ (Madox Brown), “‘ Ecce Ancilla Domini,” 
“ Beata Beatrix,”’ (Rossetti), “‘ The Carpenter’s Shop”’ (Millais), ‘‘ The Light 
of the World ” (Holman Hunt), ‘‘ Love and Death,” and ‘‘ For he had great 

ions’ (Watt). 

Familiar as these pictures are, Mr. Linton has achieved the seemingly 
impossible by throwing new sidelights on their inner meaning. or at least 
by ns the half-forgotten emotions aroused by the sacred beauty 

them. 


LonGMAN (W.). Tokens of the Eighteenth Century connected with 
Booksellers and Bookmakers (Authors, Printers, Publishers, 
Engravers, and Paper Makers). pp. go: pits. Dy. 8vo. 
6s. net. Longmans, Green & Co., London. 1916. 

An interesting book on a subject which has been little dealt with. Mr. 
Longman has contented himself with giving a description (and generally an 
illustration) of the principal token issued by each firm, and referring the 
reader to the many recent books on tokens for descriptions of the many 
varieties of each. Wherein we think he is wrong. If these tokens are 
collected at all by people interested in the trades dealt with they (the collec- 
tors) are not minusmatists, and do not want to have to add to their libraries 
half-a-dozen or so books dealing with the whole of the token coinage. William 
Blades in his great work on typographical minismatics recognized this, and 
described in full as many varieties of each coin or medal as he could find. It 
may be noted in passing that when Mr. Longman referred to ‘‘ The Printer’s 
Register,” it is to the serial issue of Blades’ Minismatica Typographica, and 
further that a large portion of Mr. Blades’ minismatic collection is to be 
found at the Guildhall Library. 

The principal feature of Mr. Longman’s book, however, is the biographical 
and bibliographical detail appended to each entry. This is quite interesting 
and comparatively obscure printers and booksellers are brought to light. 

A little more research in some of the articles would perhaps have been 
advisable. For instance, in the Franklin article, the Bigelow edition of the 
pes (1887-89) gives much more information as to Franklin’s movements 


the history of his press. 
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Perhaps Mr. Longman will be encouraged by the interest taken in this 
work to extend his collection to the 17th and 19th centuries, and then give 
us a complete catalogue of the token currency connected with the book trades. 
We trust this will be so as Mr. Longman has already proved that there is a 
considerable amount of information to be obtained from these interesting 
Pieces. 


Ravina, A. E. The Romance of a Raphael : A Study of the portraits 
of Vittoria Colonna. With twelve plates. Demy 8vo., 
pp. 64. 5s. net. Grafton & Co. I916. 

This work contains an exhaustive collection of portraits of Vittoria 
Colonna, now gathered into one volume for the first time; it discusses the 
question as to whether a painting was made of her by Raphael and the 
possibility of her having inspired Baldassare Castiglione with a great passion. 

The portrait round which the story is told was said to have been found 
concealed under a mirror in the house of Raldassare Castiglione thirty years 
after his death. The latter, the bosom friend of Raphael, was one of the 
most distinguished figures in the literary and diplomatic history of his time, 
but a princess of the house of Colonna was too high in rank and fortune to 
become his wife. It is suggested that Raphael painted the picture by request 
in 1515, and that when Baldassare married the following year he hit upon the 
device of the mirror, with secret spring, in order not to hurt the feelings of 
his young bride by displaying the portrait of the illustrious lady whom he 
had loved for many years. Two sonnets, hidden with the picture, were 
discovered by his daughter-in-law, the Countess Caterina Mandella, in 1560, 
when the mirror happened to stand in need of repair. The evidence is 
sifted and weighed, and an excellent case made out, the authenticity of the 
various paintings being carefully examined. 


RAWLINGS, GERTRUDE BurForD. The British Museum Library. 

Cr. 8vo., pp. 231. 5s. net. Grafton & Co. 1916. 

It is good that, even in the midst of this all-absorbing war. a publisher 
should be found to issue a book on such a subject as this. Miss Rawlings 
is already known to book-lovers as the writer of an excellent little manual 
entitled, ‘‘ The Story of Books’’; and in the volume before us she tells the 
story of the national library with uncommon skill and knowledge. She 
has not merely made a compilation from the standard authorities, such as 
Edwards’ “‘ Lives of the Founders of the British Museum,” but has gone to 
original documents and has discovered one or two new facts of interest. 
Miss Rawlings’ book is exactly what it professes to be—it is an account, 
written in an interesting style, with many a delightful touch of humour, 
of the books of the Museum—that is, it confines itself to the Department of 
Printed Books, the Reading Room, the Department of Manuscripts, and the 
Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts. She has so 
successfully avoided straying into other pleasant paths that it is to be regretted 
that in the list at p. 208 she has included the Buckler Collection of Drawings— 
these are in the Department of Prints and Drawings. On the other hand, 
to the lists of heads of departments the Keepers of Oriental Printed Books 
and Manuscripts and the Superintendents of the Reading Room should have 
been added. The story, as Miss Rawlings tells it, is full of romance ; and 
the reader will realise more fully what we owe to the great and generous 
men who, in spite of great difficulties and of much discouragement from the 
powers that were, built up the goodly heritage which is ours to-day. Miss 
Rawlings very rightly emphasises the fact that, in accordance with the 
regular English method, it was to the effort and devotion of individuals and 
not to the ruling authorities that our debt of gratitude is due. Miss 
Rawlings’ remarks on the difficulties of cataloguing, of classification and of 
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subject-indexing, are very acute and should do much to disabuse the uninitiated 
of the notion that to catalogue and make accessible a large collection of books 
is an easy matter. Indeed many librarians will sympathise with Cardinal 
Borromeo, “‘ who,” as Miss Rawlings tells us, ‘‘ was so impressed by the 
difficulties of making a good catalogue that he forbade the cataloguing of 
his library at Milan on pain of excommunication.” Miss Rawlings has not 
quite grasped the principles adopted at the Museum for the choice of headings 
for anonymous books. She writes: ‘‘ Anonymous works, or those written 
under pseudonyms of more than one word, are classified under the most 
salient word in the title.’ The British Museum rule is as follows: “In 
absence of declared authorship, the heading is to be chosen according to 
the following rules taken consecutively :-— 
(a) Books concerning a person (real or fictitious) named or adequately 
described in the title page, are to be entered under his name. 
(0) Those concerning a collective body or institution are to be entered 
under the name of such body or institution. 
(c) Those concerning a place or an object bearing a proper name 
(e.g., a ship) are to be entered under the name of such place or 
object. 
When the foregoing rules (a)—-(c) do not apply, the heading is to 


(d) The name of a person or place forming a necessary part of the 
title except when merely indicating a period : 

(e) The first substantive in the title ; 

(f) Or {failing that] the first word other than an article. 

A compound expression formed with an adjective derived from a proper 
name is, in general, to be taken as a heading . . . Such expressions, 
when in a foreign language being translated into English: but the proper 
name itself may be substituted for the derivative in order to bring the entry 
under a Jarger heading :— 

e.g. French Ceremonial.—Projet du nouveau cérémonial frangaise. 
France.—Army.—L’Armée frangaise et ses drapeaux.” 

This is the rule; and it would seem .mpossible to state it more succinctly. 
Brief explanations, e.g., that anonymous works are catalogued under the 
first, or under the most important, word in the title, are quite misleading. 

The volume is well printed, and we have noticed only one misprint, at 
p. 132, “‘ pp. 80, 81” should read “ pp. 180, 181.” 

In conclusion, we offer Miss Rawlings our congratulations and thanks 
for her admirable little book. 

A. J. ELLIS. 


FICTION. 


Murry, J. Mippieton. Still Life. Cr. 8vo., pp. 464. 5s. net. 

Constable & Co., Ltd. 1916. 

This is a curious novel concerned with Bohemian-natured people whose 
attitude towards life is one of Jaisser alley. Both heroine and hero suffer so 
severely from the neurotic temperament that their high-flown thoughts tend 
to become wearisome. Clever as the dialogue is, there is too much of it, 
while the plot of the story lacks in conclusiveness and the reader is left 
wondering at the close what becomes of the various characters who, having 
burnt their boats, do not appear to have acquired any fresh outiook for the 
future. The style of writing is original, and to those who like this kind of 
thing the book should certainly appeal. Here is a glimpse of the heroine: 
“* Anne busied herself with the tulips, talking to them, tenderly stroking those 
she cut, pale yellow and deep red, white and yellow-brown. Bending over 
them she seemed to bend beneath a wave of sudden knowledge. How 
changed were all the outward circumstances of her life! She thrilled as 
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she used to thrill in the train, approaching unknown cities. As though the 
rush of consciousness were but the stormy swelling of her material blood, it 
ebbed away from her brain and left her unchanged,—unchangeable, she 
thought, the same dimly mysterious Anne that she had always been even to 
herself. She was reassured and disappointed. She knelt down before the 
bright yellow flowers. The storm of strangeness overwhelmed her again 
and she pressed her face into the blooms, crushing the fleshy flower-cups. 
For an instant she depended on the outward things of her life.” 


RAPHAEL, JOHN N. The Mystery of the Rue de Babylone, adapted 
from the French. Cr. 8vo., pp. 311. 5s. net. Grafton & Co., 
1916. 

A sensational story which concerns the murder of a young married 
woman in her flat. At the time of the tragedy the only other occupants 
are her mother-in-law in another room, and the servant below stairs. Conse- 
quently the caller, who has just left, is tried and convicted upon suspicion. 
Mr. Raphael’s pages will fascinate the reader as a lifelike unprejudiced 
account of the French method of disentangling a legal knot. We see how the 
juge @instruction conducts his investigation, and how an accused person is 
confronted on the scene of the crime. In fact, we study how they manage 
these things in France, and we feel that we have the guidance of one who 
knows. A splendid story for those who like mysteries. 


REPORTS. 


BLACKBURN (County BorouGH). Report of the Free Library, 
Museum and Art Gallery, 1915-16. 
No financial statement. Stock: Lending, 22,305; school libraries, 
3,543; Yeference, 22,397. Issues: Lending, 227,815; schools, 72,671 ; 
reference, 9,884. The lending issues have decreased 5,511, and the reference 


Events of the year were the publication of a ‘‘ Shakespeare "’ catalogue ; 
the closing of all departments at 8 p.m., and the sending of 384 volumes 
in addition to many magazines to the Camps Library. The school libraries 
receive a grant in aid of {50 from the Education Committee. 


Botton (County BorouGH). Sixty-Third Annual Report of the 


Libraries Committee, 1915-16. 

Income: {7,127—rate, 46,314. Expenditure: Books, periodicals and 
binding, £2,253; salaries, 42,409; transferred to reserve, {1,110. The 
libraries pay the high sum of {150 for services of the Town Clerk, &c.. which 
seems unduly large. Stock: Lending, 100,627; reference, 28,854. Issues: 
Lending, 495,582 ; reference, 7.896—an over-al! decrease of 26,434. 

Complaint is made that the central library accommodation is now in- 
sufficient ; the libraries have been fitted with blinds and the early closing 
(7, 7.30, and 8 p.m.) hitherto resorted to has been abandoned for normal 
hours; the borrowers’ tickets total 30,013 of which 10,034 are in actual 
use ; six of the staff have joined the colours ; catalogues on literature and 
philology and on Shakespeare have been published ; a Shakespeare exhibition 
was held ; and al! full-time assistants over 21, who are earning less than £104, 
have received a war bonus. 


Hype (Boroucu). Pusriic Lriprary: Twenty-Second Annual 

Report, 1916. 

Population, 33,444. No financial statement, but rate produces £550, 
of which {150 has been deducted during the war. Stock : Lending, 13,553 ; 
reference, 1,909. Issues: Lending 59,070: reference, 4.497—an over-all 

of 3,708. 
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Mr. john Chorton is as enthusiastic as ever under rather adverse circum- 
stances, seeing that his rate has been unmercifully reduced. He met the 
criticism that the fiction issue, 48 per cent., was unduly large (it was not) by 
showing that four standard non-fiction works required an average of 31 days 
each for reading, while 27 novels could be read by an equal number of readers 
in 31 days, ‘‘ showing,” says he, ‘‘ how odious figures can be made to appear.” 
Mr. Chorton’s methods are drastic. He writes ‘‘ During the past year we 
have consolidated the number of borrowers ; that is, al] readers who have not 
used the library for 12 months, as per rule, have been cancelled ’’—which is 
rather rough on the readers. Weare also a little exercised about the meaning 
of this statement, the intention of which we believe to be good: “‘ Some 
excellent books have been added [to the Juvenile Library]. Those of a puny, 
feeble character, without either life or spirit, are kept outside, and substituted 
with the open-air sort. with their strengthening effect, and manly and womanly 
characters are added, with all the romance and adventures which cross some 
of their paths in life, giving them practical lessons of the real world in which 
they live, &c.‘’ Although Mr. Chorton expresses himself quaintly we are 
impressed by his obvious practical devotion to good work. 

Leeps (City). Libraries and Arts Committee Annual Report, 
1915-16. 

Population, 459,260. No financial statement, but rate produces £14,574. 
Stock : Lending, 226 115; reference 108,291. Issues: Lending, 1,007,925 ; 
reference, 106,628—an over-all decrease of 65,484. 

One branch, Hunslet, was closed, War matters have occupied much 
time and attention ; exhibits dealing with the war, gardening, flowers and 
Shakespeare were shown ; an illustrations collection for school use (13,000 
items) has been formed ; open-access has been installed at one branch, but 
the proposed conversion of the central lending library to this system has been 
postponed owing to the war; the Carnegie Trust has granted {18,200 for 
improving four branch libraries; and story hours continue to be popular 
in the juvenile reading-rooms. Five members of the staff are with the 
colours. 

St. HELEN’s (County BorouGu). Thirty-Eighth Annual Report 
of the Committee of the Public Libraries and Museum, 1915-16. 
Income, {1,874—by rate £1,783, of which /34 is allocated to the museum. 

Expenditure, {1,874 ; books, periodicals and binding, £327; salaries, {591 ; 

loan charges, £54. Stock: Lending, 39,729; reference, 11,783. Issues: 

Lending, 234,076 ; reference, 5,256—an over-all! increase of 4,210. 

A satisfactory record of steady work. A good illustration of the entrance 
hall forms the frontispiece. 

Warrincton (County BorouGn). Report of the Director and 
Librarian for the year ending 30th June, 1916. 

No financial statement. Stock: Lending, 22,334; reference, 37,599. 
Issues : Lending, 83,519; lending, no statistics. 

A very slight decrease in public use is recorded. Mr. Madeley has had an 
active year: he has delivered six public lectures ; has lent members of his 
staff for the work of national registration ; and his museum and art gallery 
work has been busy and enlightened. The school libraries (24 schools with 
an average stock of 50 volumes each) issued 33,515 books. A list of additions 
completes the report. 

York (City). Twenty-Third General Report of the Public Library 
Committee, 1915-16. 

Population, 82 297. No financial statement, but total income is stated 
to be {1,905, of which the rate produces £1,670, and expenditure £1,690. 
Stock: Lending 23,832; reference, 12,243. Issues: Lending, 140,885 ; 
reference, 15,689. 
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The libraries have received a sum of {12,000 for a new central library 
building from the Carnegie Trust. No curtailment of the activities has been 
necessary, “ though,”’ writes Mr. Furnish, ‘‘I could wish that the public 
would help us a little more, as far as convenient, by exchanging their books 
during the less busy hours of theday . . . The scarcity of suitable boy 
assistants has added to the difficulties of administration . . . no fresh 
developments have been possible.” 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIANS.— The second meeting of the winter session was held 
at the Bootle Central Public Library on Friday, November 26th. 
Mr. C. H. Hunt, President of the Association, occupied the chair, 
and there were 32 members and friends present. The chief item 
of the evening was a recital of ‘‘ Doctor Marigold ” (Dickens), by 
W. J. Randall, Medica! Institution, Liverpool. Regarded merely 
as a feat of memory Mr. Randall’s effort was amazing, but it was 
much more than that, his interpretation of the character of Cheap 
Jack was perfect, and each incident of the well-known story was 
faithfully reproduced. Humorous or pathetic, Mr. Randall was 
equally successful, and he created a deep impression upon all who 
had the good fortune to be present. At the conclusion of the 
recital a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Randall. 
Apologies for absence were received from Councillor J. H. Johnston, 
J.P., and Mr. W. T. Montgomery. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
“TWAS BUT A DREAM.” 


To the Editor of THe Liprary Wor Lp. 


Dear Str,—The Dream of the Friend of Zenodotus in your 
last issue was a charming picture of what may be when the Library 
Association comes into its own. I notice, however, one point about 
it which apparently indicates that the members of the L.A. in that 
dim future will be of the same kidney as those of the present time. 
Beyond the Secretary no fellow member or associate was in evidence 
in the palatial halls, club rooms, or library! The Friend of 
Zenodotus evidently has little faith in the clubbability of librarians. 


Faithfully yours, 
A CONSTANT READER. 


Library Science, Bibliography & General Literature 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
CATALOGUE 


BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AND STOCKED BY 


GRAFTON & CO. 


See General Catalogue, also separate List of American 
Library Publications for which Messrs. Grafton & Co. 
are sole agents. 


LONDON : 
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LIBRARY SCIENCE. 
Collection and Care of Books. Feap. 8vo. 


in the United States, 1853-93. Demy 8vo. 
Limp roan 

Rawlings, Gertrude Burford.—The British 
Cloth 


Savage, E. H.—Story of Libraries Feap. 8vo. 


Libraries. Fceap. 8vo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


greatly amplified. With copious Index. 4to. 


With copious Index. 4to. 


Brown, J. D.—A Manual of Practical 
Feap. 8vo. 


books of English Literature. Fceap. 8vo 


by R. A. Peddie. Royal 8vo. Cloth 


8vo. 


Supplement 1903 to 1907, £2 10s. Net. 


Brown, J. D.—The Small Library: A Guide to the 
Green, Samuel S.—The Public Library Movement 


Rae, W. S. C.—Public Library Administiation: A 
Manual for Librarians. Illustrated. Fceap. 8vo. 


Museum Library. Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo. 


Sayers, W. C. Berwick.—The Children’s Library : 
A practical Manual for Public, School and Home 


Baker, E. A.—A Guide to the Best Fiction in 
English. New edition, entirely re-written and 


Baker, E. A.—A Guide to Historical Fiction. New 
edition, entirely re-written and greatly amplified. 


Harris, W. J.—The First + English Translations of the 
Great Foreign Classics: a oe to Text- 


Lange, F. W. T.—Books on the Great War: An 
annotated bibliography of Literature issued 
during the European Conflict. Vol. 4. Preface 


(See General Catalogue for Vols. 1-3). 


Mendelssohn, S.—South African Bibliography, 
with 26 full- page illustrations. 2 Vols. Imp. 


Poole, W. F.—Index to Periodical Literature. 
Revised edition. 2 Vols. Royal 8vo. £3 13s. 6d. 
Net. First Supplement 1882 to 1887. Royal 8vo. 
£2 Net. Second Supplement 1887 to 1892. 
Royal 8vo., 22 Net. Third Supplement 1892 to 
1896. Royal 8vo., £2 10s. Net. Fourth 
Supplement 1897 to ‘1902, £2 10s. Net. Fifth 


2s. 6d. Net. 


10s. 6d. Net. 


2s. 6d. Net. 


5s. Od. Net. 
2s. 6d. Net. 


2s. 6d. Net. 


21s. Od. Net. 


21s. Od. Net. 


2s. 6d. Net. 


2s. 6d. Net. 


7s. 6d. Net. 


£3 3s. Net. 


— 


Books About Books.—Edited by A. W. Pollard, 
Hon. Sec. Bibliographical Society. Cr. 8vo. each 2s. 6d. Net 


Duff, E. G.—Early Printed Books. 

Elton, C. & M.—Great Book Collectors. 

Hardy, W. J.—Book Plates. 

Horne, H. P.—Binding of Books. 

Plomer, H. R.—Short History of English Printing. 
Pollard, A. W.—Early Illustrated Books. 


THE BEST BOOKS: 
A READER'S GUIDE. 
By WILLIAM SWAN SONNENSCHEIN. 


Part I. (Classes A—C): Theology, Mythology Folk-lore, and Phil- 
osophy. 
Part II. (Classes D—-E) : Sociology, and Geography. 


Part III. (Classes F—K): History, Antiquities, Science, Medicine, 
Arts, and Trades, Literature, and Philology, with the Preface, 
the exhaustive Index of Authors and of Subjects, etc. (This 
Part will be considerably longer than either of the others). [shortly 


The price of the book is 14s. Net per Part, and 42s. Net 
for the ComMPLETE Work. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
ADDITIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
(See Special List of American Works). 
LIBRARY SCIENCE. 
Manual of Library Economy : 
Chapter 11, Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment. 
18, Classification. 
ie 30, Library Work with the Blind .. Each 6d. Net. 
Labour Saving Devices. 1914 ls. 6d. Net. 
Mann, M.—Subject Headings for Juvenile Catalogs. 7s. 6d. Net. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Meyer, H. H. B.—A Guide to the Literature of 
Shakespeare sive 2s. 6d. Net. 
Booth, M. J.—Lists of Material which —. be ob- 
tained free or ata small cost. 1915 Is. 3d. Net. 


Curtis, F. R.—The Collection of Social } Seay 
Material. 1915... 6d. Net. 
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GENERAL BOOKS. 


Baker, A. E. A Tennyson Concordance: Being 

a complete Concordance to the Poetical and 
Dramatic Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Cr 
4to. 


25s. Od. Net. 


DICTIONARIES TO FAMOUS AUTHORS. 
Demy 8vo. 
Baker, A. E. Tennyson Dictionary. Each 8s. 6d. Net. 
Husband, M.F.A. Scott Dictionary. 
Mudge, I. G. { 
N. 


Thackeray Dictionary. 


Sears, E 
Mason, S. Oscar Wilde Dictionary. 
Patterson, J. G. Zola Dictionary (Rougon-Macquart novels) 
Philip, A. J. Dickens Dictionary. 
Saxelby, F. Thomas Hardy Dictionary, with 2 maps of 
Wessex. 

Spence, L. Medieval Romance & Romance Writers. 
Young, W. A. Kipling Dictionary. 
Daily Musings for the Bereaved : Being words of 

comfort for those in sorrow, pp. 378. Cloth ra ls. 6d. Net. 
Ravina, A. E.—-The Romance of a —- With 

16 plates. Demy 8vo. Cloth ... < 5s. Od. Net. 


A monograph in proof of the theory that a newly discovered por- 
trait of Vittoria Colonna is that picture of “a very beautiful and most 
illustrious lady by the hand of Raphael Sanzio of Urbino,”” which was 
concealed in a mirror and revealed by means of a secret spring, in the 
house of Baldassare Castiglione, thirty years after his death with two 
sonnets in his handwriting, dated 1517, expressing his hopeless passion, 
according to the story told by Beffa Negrini, the chronicler of the 
Castiglione family. 


FICTION. 


Tiger-Wolves. By — Hamel: Author of 
Human Animals,” 6s. Od. 
An occult Novel with strange 
on a Colonial farm. 
Clouded Amber. By Patience Warren ... , 6s. 0d. 
How an ambitious French-Canadian girl, seeking 
a theatrical career, found happiness elsewhere. 
A Thousand Faces. By George W. Galvin, M.D. 
and Florence Seyler Thompson 6s. Od. 
Touches on inhuman treatment in insane asylums. 
The Correct Thing. By A. Gowans Whyte: 
Author of Comedy of Ambition, The 
Templeton Tradition,”’ “ Yellowsands,”’ etc. 6s. Od. 
Papa, Mamma and Baby. By Gustave Bees. 
With coloured paper cover. us is. Od. Net. 


NOW READY. 


. THE. 
British Museum 
Library 


BY 
GERTRUDE BURFORD RAWLINGS. 
Price S/- Net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 
Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street 
LONDON, W.C. 


GRAFTON & Co.'s New Publications 


TIGER-WOLVES. 
By FRANK HAMEL (Author of 
‘*Human Animals,” &c.) Ss. get. 
A thrilling novel of South African life. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 

RUE DE BABYLONE. 
Adapted from the French by JOHN 
N. RAPHAEL (Percival of “ The 
Referee.”’) 5s. net. 
A sensational detective story of Paris. 


THE CORRECT THING. 
By A. GOWANS WHYTE (Author 
of ‘“‘ A Comedy of Ambition,” “‘ The 
Templeton Tradition,” Yellow 
Sands.”) 5s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF A 


RAPHAEL. 
A Study of the portraits of Vittoria 
Colonna. By A. E. RAVINA. Fully 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 


Coptic House, 8, Coptic St., London. 


MADE IN THE TRENCHES 


Composed entirely from articles and sketches 
contributed by soldiers serving with the Colours. 


Edited by Sin FREDERICK TREVES, Br., G.C.V.O., C.B., Serjeant-Surgeon to 
His Majesty the King, and GEORGE GOODCHILD. 


Crown 4to. 


Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
“*Emphatically do we commend this book .. . 


an ideal gift 


book.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


“Full of good matter .. . 


irrepressible cheerfulness, real 


cleverness and humour.’’—Times. 


BEST NEW WAR BOOKS. 


BATTLES and BIVOUACS: A French 
Soldier's Notebook By Jacques Rovjon. 
Translated by 

Large Cr. 8vo., 56. net. 

A vivid recital of the first six months of warfare. The 

language is direct and unaffected, soul-stirring and free from 

exaggeration; every page compels attention and evokes 
sympathetic interest. 

THE DIARY OF A FRENCH PRIVATE, 
1914-1915 By Gastron Rtov. Translated by 
Epew and Cevar Lar Cr. 8vo., 5g. net. 

“M. Riow is rather more than a simple soldier. He is 

a writer of great gifts, narrative power, humour, tenderness, 

and philosophical insight. Moreover, his exceptional know- 

of Germany gives special value to his account of his 
experiences as a prisoner of War.— The Timmes 

MY EXPERIENCES ON THREE 
FRONTS By Sister Martin-NicHotson. 

Crown 8vo., 48. 6d. net. 
“One of the most powerful and poignant stories of the 
war.”—fall Mall Gazette. 


NEWEST AND BEST 6s. NOVELS. 
THE FINANCING OF FIONA 


By Dorutnea Convers. 

“Narrated with such vividness and tender feeling as to 
make it one of the best novels of the season.”— 7he Globe 
REDWING By Constance SmMEDLey. 

“The charm of the book comes from an untlagging im- 
aginativeness and it is never dull for a moment.” — 


WHEN THE WICKED MAN ... By 
Guy Trorne. Author of “‘ When it was Dark.” 
“Clever characterisation, and rises to literary to 
which Mr. Thorne has not hitherto attained."—Pall Mai. 
Gazette 

FAMILIES REPAIRED By J.S. Frercuer. 
“ A diverting extravaganza. The plot is most ingeniously 

carried through and worked out.”— 7ruta. 
THE FARM SERVANT 
y E. H. 


By 
Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD writes:—“Let me send my 
congratulations, for it is a powerful well sustained 


original. I sincerely hope that it will meet with a great deal 
of success.” 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD., 40, MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C. 
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THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
C— AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES Co 
BY 
WwW. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “The Children’s Library,” etc. 


avo JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 
are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


BOOK END-PAPERS 


FANCY LININGS AND COVERS. 


A variety of artistic and useful papers always in stock, 
including “Carrara,” “ Sicilian,” Floral and other patterns. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED. 
SKETCHES & SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED. 


Patterns and Prices on application. 


WILLIAM BROWN & Co. Limited, 


36—42, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. 


Mary Axe, London, E.C., and PubMehed fer 
the Proprietors by Gaarrom & Co., & Coptie Street, Bloomsbury, Londen, W.C. 
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